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GRAFFITI OR WALL-SCRIBBLINGS, 


Desrire his withering touch, Time, the destroying 
angel, has here and there permitted some of the 
most fragile and evanescent things to remain, as 
silent memorials of long-past generations. Not 
least among these relics of ancient life and thought, 
are the graffiti or wall-scribblings, mostly scratched 
by some pointed instrument, or made with red 
ehalk or charcoal. They are found upon the 
colossal mausoleums and temples of Egypt, and in 
association with the mysterious inscriptions upon 
the rocks of Sinai, upon the tombs of Jerusalem, 
and within and around the chambers of ghostly 
Pompeii ; while others have been brought to light 
within the area of the Eternal City. Plautus, 
Pliny, and Aristophanes each refer to the practice 
of wall-scribbling. Lucian mentions that, in his 
time, inscriptions covered the western gate of 
Athens; and Plutarch informs us that Tiberius 
Gracchus was chiefly aided in his agrarian scheme 
by proclamations of this sort upon the monuments, 
pillars, and houses of the city. 

These scrawls, which are of all ages, are of 
no little interest to the antiquary and the 
student of human nature. Those of Egypt range 
from an extremely early time to that of the 
Khedive; but as the graffiti of Italy are far 
more worthy of consideration, we purpose to bring 
some of the most curious of these before our 
readers. Those of Pompeii claim the first atten- 
tion; they are of three classes, Oscan, Greek, 
and Roman. Though nearly twenty centuries 
old, the thoughtless school-boy’s scrawls, the love- 
sick gallant’s doggerel, or the caricature of some 
friend, foe, or popular favourite, are still as clear 
as though executed by an idler of yesterday. Al- 
though many of these inscriptions are not strictly 
of importance, yet still they are very suggestive of 
the humours, vulgarities, and vices of old Italian 
life. Some are memoranda of domestic transac- 
tions; one telling us, for instance, how many 
tunics were sent to the wash; another, when a 
donkey was born ; while athird informs the reader 


hog’s-lard and two hundred bunches of garlic were 
either bought or sold. On the interior wall of 
a tavern may be read the words, Sodales, Avete 
(Welcome, comrades). The coat of whitewash 
having peeled off in some places, disclosed graffiti 
of much older date with archaic forms of spelling, 
mostly in the Oscan tongue. These supply evi- 
dence that Pompeii must have been an old Oscan 
or Samnite city, because this language was certainly 
in use during the second century before the 
Christian era, particularly in Campania; for not 
only at that time, but during the Social War (91 
B.c.), the coins of the allies bore Oscan inscriptions. 
A few of these writings, moreover, clearly have 
a date very near to that on which the city was 
enshrouded by the falling ashes, In a few cases, 
the Latin language is used, but written in Oscan 
characters. 

The walls of Pompeii bear some inscriptions 
which are simply names ; but sometimes there is 
an epithet attached, which is either complimentary 
or the reverse. We select a few: Oppi Embolari, 
Fur Furuncule (Oppius, ballet-dancer, thief and 
pilferer!), One speaks of ‘sheep-faced Lygnus, 
strutting about like a peacock, and giving himself 
airs on the strength of his good looks.’ Another 
exclaims: Epaphra, glaber es (O Epaphras, thou 
art bald); Rusticus est Corydon (Corydon is a 
clown, or country bumpkin); Zpaphra, Pilicrepus 
non es (O Epaphras, thou art no tennis-player), 
Possibly this last grafito may refer to the same 
person before mentioned; a friendly hand has, 
however, drawn a line through the offensive 
remark ; but it is none the less legible. Others 
appear to be no more than the alphabetical exer- 
cises of school-children, for they are evidently the 
work of juvenile hands. But a large number of 
the graffiti are of an amorous character. The 
tender passion, and the protean changes to which 
it has ever been liable, here stand revealed as 
vividly as though the idlers who were the subjects 
of it were still in ‘this breathing world.’ One is 
very touching in its simplicity and suggestiveness, 
Within the conventional outline of a heart, is the 


that ‘on the 25th of July,’ two hundred pounds of 


word Psyche (My life); while another exclaims: 
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Suavis Amor (Love is sweet); in a third, a dis- 
appointed lover thus expresses himself: Vale, mea 
i. 3 fac me ames (Farewell, my Sava; try to 
love me); while one of the gentler sex is said to 
love ‘Casuntius. On the other hand, devout and 
affectionate ‘Methe, the slave of Cominia, loves 
Chrestus with all her heart;’ and the wish is ex- 
pressed that-‘ Pompeian Venus may be propitious 
to both, and that they may always live happily 
together!’ Furthermore, ‘Auge loves Arabienus ;’ 
and ‘Nonia salutes her Pagurus.’ The following 
is a singular expression of sentiment: Quisquts 
amat valeat; pereat qui parcit amare (Whoever 
loves, let him succeed ; may he perish who spares 
to love). Another runs thus: Nemo est bellus nisi 
qui amavit (No one is handsome [or agreeable] 
except him who has loved). 

But the most striking, and indeed almost tragic, 
of all the graffiti in this city of the dead is unques- 
tionably the following: Tenemus, tenemus; res 
certa; Romula heic cum Scelerato moratur (We 
have it! we have it! the thing is certain; Romula 
is living here with the miscreant). With regard 
to this inscription, it has been remarked that it 
might furnish materials for a sensational three- 
volume novel; suggestive as it is of beauty and 
frailty under the malign influence of some seduc- 
tive lover. 

The virtues and vices of certain individuals are 
here and there lightly revealed, The two follow- 
ing may suffice : 

Semper M. Tenentius Zudoxsus 
Unus sustenet Amicos et tenct 
Et tutat sustenet omni modo. 


Which is to this effect : 


M. Tenentius Eudoxus, even alone, always 
Upholds his friends and keeps them, 
And defends and upholds them in every way. 


Another, evidently not wishing the household 
gods (Lares) to witness his deeds, thus invokes 
them: Ite, Lares, dormitu (Begone to sleep, 
Lares !), 

The tavern graffiti are also curious, and some- 
what amusing. A sufferer from internal drought 
thus earnestly appeals: Suavis vinaria, sitit ; 
valde rogo, sitit (Dear landlady, he is thirsty ; 
I earnestly entreat you, he is thirsty), Another 
asks for more drink: Adde calicem  setinum 


(Give one cup more of wine). On a jar, the words | 


Liquamen optimum (First-rate liquor) have been 
found. In one case, customers are invited by 
the following notice affixed to a street corner, 
somewhat after the manner of modern advertising: 
Adeas tabernam Liani; ad dexteram (Visit the 
inn of Lianus; turn to the right). Here also is 
the advertisement of one Varius : 

Urna vinaria periit de taberna ; 

Sei cam quis retulerit, dabuntur h.s. 

lev ; sei furem qui abduxerit, dabitur 

Duplum a Vario. 
The rendering of which is: ‘A wine-jar is lost 
from the inn; if any one bring it back, there 
shall be given to him sixty-five sesterces; if any 
one bring the thief who took it, double that sum 
will be given.’ 

On the wall of a tavern there is a rude sketch 
of a customer holding out his cup and asking: 
Da fridam (or frigidum) pusillum (Give a little 
ice-water). 


A few poetical quotations and paraphrases have 
also been found among the graffiti of Pompeii. In 
the back-room of a thermopolium, a graffito was 
discovered, which proved to be part of the first 
line of the 2neid ; but strangely enough, in each 
word in which the letter occurred, 2 was substi- 
tuted for it, thus : 


Alma vilumque cano Tlo. 

One disappointed of a dinner at another’s 
expense, thus vents his feelings : 

L, Istacidus, ad quem non czeno, barbarus ille mihi 

est. 

Which being translated means : 

L. Istacidus, at whose house I do not sup, he is a 
barbarian to me. 

Another, equally unfortunate, pours out his 
complaint in this way : 

Quoi (cui) perna cocta est, si convivee apponitur, 

Non gustat pernam, lingit ollam aut caccabum. 
Equivalent to: 


For whom the gammon is cooked, if it is’ set 
before a fellow-diner, he does not taste the gammon 
—he licks the pot. 

But the following is decidedly serio-comic : 

Pyrrus C. Heio conlege salutem. Moleste fero 
quia audivi te mortuom ; itaque vale. 

That is: 


s C. to his comrade Heius wishes health. 
I am sorry to have heard that you are dead : and so 
farewell! 


A line of Propertius has been rather ingeniously 
paraphrased ; the original words— 
Cinthia me docuit odisse puellas ; 
that is: 
Cinthia has taught me to hate the damsels 
—are changed to: 
Candida me docuit nigras odisse puellas. 
Or: 
ee ag the fair] has taught me to hate dark 
gir 


It is a singular fact that not a line of Horace 
has been found among these inscriptions, Of 
Virgil, but one complete verse appears ; the rest 
are only fragmentary lines. In another place, 
there is a strange rendering of Ovid’s 

Quid magis est saxo durum, quid mollius und4? 

Dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua, 


That is: 

What is harder than a rock, what softer than water? 
Nevertheless, hard rocks are hollowed by soft water. 
Scrawled in this form : 


Quid pote tam durum saxo, aut quid mollius unda? 
Dura tamen, &c, 


There is one couplet, however, which appears 
to be quite original. It is of such excellence, 
that we cannot forbear quoting it : 


Alliget hic auras si quis obiurgat amantes, 
Et vetet assiduas currere fontis aquas. 


Which may be rendered thus : 


If any one can restrain the lover, he may also 
bind the breezes, 
And forbid the perennial spring to flow. 
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The following is a good specimen of a lover's 
appeal : 
Scribendi mi dictat Amor, mostratque Cupido ; 
Ah, peream, sine te si deus esse velim! 
Translated into : 


Love teaches me the art of writing, and Cupid shows me; 
Ah, may I perish, if I wish to be a god without thee! 
Others of a metrical type might here be men- 

tioned, but for the exigencies of space; we pass 
on, therefore, to a brief review of another type 
of grafliti—the caricatures. Many of these are 
cleverly drawn, and, as might be expected, the 
comic element predominates. In connection with 
his valuable work, Graffiti di Pompeitiy Garrucci 
admirably reproduces in fac-simile these cari- 
catures, together with the various inscriptions 
before mentioned. One of these represents an 
ass engaged in turning a mill, accompanied by the 
words : 

Labora, aselle, quomodo ego laboravi, 

Et proderit tibi. 
That is : 

Labour, O ass, as I have laboured, 

And it will profit thee. 


Some of these scrawls are, however, of peculiar 
interest, not only to the general reader, but to the 
antiquary, as throwing light upon several disputed 
questions. Those to which we here especially 
refer represent gladiatorial combats after a rude 
fashion. They are rather numerous, and are 
drawn with much spirit. In one case, a figure is 
represented as about to cast a net over his 
adversary ; while another caricature appears to 
be a fight between a Mirmillo (a kind of gladi- 
ator) and a Samnite. A third is evidently a 
Samnite with a large helmet and shield; at 
his side the number of his victories (xxxii.) 
~ | be seen inclosed between a palm-branch 
and a chaplet. Under one of these sketches 
we learn that Spiculus Neronianus, ‘a tiro, 
engaged in mortal combat with the freedman 
Aptonetus, who had been victor in sixteen such 
encounters; but tyro as he was, he slew his 
opponent, A few full-length figures wearing the 
toga, probably represent the dandies of the period, 
or possibly patrician magnates. Others are profiles 
of heads ; one with the name Peregrinus attached, 
has a decidedly abnormal development of the nose; 
while in another that organ is almost absent, and 
the title Nasso Fedius is affixed. There is doubt- 
less a pun here intended. The practice of attach- 
ing the name of an intended occupant to a seat 
in a public place, as among ourselves, was usual 
with those who patronised the amphitheatre, as 
many graffiti testify. Again, the electioneering 
inscriptions of Pompeii would not unfavourably 
compare with like placards of modern times. 
They are very terse (in abbreviated Latin) and to 
the point; thus, one appeals to the Pilicrepi 
or ball-players to ‘elect as edile Aulus Vettius 
Firmus, a man worthy of the republic ;’ while 
another is to this effect: ‘ Philippus beseeches you 
to create M. Holconius Priscus a decemvir of 
justice (that is, a justice of the peace). <A third 
runs thus: ‘The scribe Issus requests you to 
support M. Cerrinius Vatia as edile. He is 
worthy.’ Those of a domestic character are few. 
On the wall of a corner-house in the Street of 
Fortune is a record, seemingly traced by some 


thrifty housewife, of the spinning tasks assigned 
to each of the female slaves. The quality and 
weight of the wool are likewise portioned out. 
Doris and Heracle prepare thread for the warp, 
and Januaria and Lalagia (or Lalage) for the woof. 
The other names are Vitalis, Florentia, Amaryllis, 
Maria, Cerursa, and Damalis. 
In concluding this sketch of the Pompeian 
graffiti, there are two more which can scarcely be 
assed over in silence. One who had evidently 
heard of the fate of the neighbouring city, 
wrote the simple but impressive ejaculation : 
Herculaneum, Herculaneum (O Herculaneum! O 
Herculaneum!), Little thought the scribbler 
that a like fate was soon to overtake his own city 
of pleasure. The other expresses a kindly hope 
for many happy new-years : Januarias nobis felices 
multis annis, 

The graffiti of Rome and its vicinity are, with 
but one exception, not of such interest as the 
above mentioned. They are found in tombs on 
the Via Latina, among the remains of Nero’s 
Golden House, and in the substructures of the 
palace of the Cesars. But in the Catacombs they 
are most numerous, especially in those of St 
Agnese and St Callixtus. The words Cave, viator 
(Beware, traveller) were frequently attached to the 
epitaphs on the Roman tombs by the wayside ; the 
object being to warn scribblers and those who 
would pollute or injure these resting-places of the 
dead. To these cautions was added sometimes an 
imprecation on any who should injure or dis- 
honour the monument. One silent appeal is thus 
worded : ‘Scribbler, I pray you pass by this monu- 
ment.’ And another: Scriptor, parce hoc opus 
(Scribbler, spare this work). 

The inscriptions in the Catacombs are of three 
classes: first, mere names of persons, with the 
occasional addition of their titles; second, pious 
wishes, prayers, greetings or acclamations for, or 
to, friends and relations, living or dead; and 
lastly, invocations of the martyrs upon whose 
graves they are written. As may be supposed, 
these graffiti are of all ages. Those which mostly 
contain only names, testify to the multitudes of 
all countries who, as is still the practice, came to 
visit these shrines of the martyrs ; and strangely 
enough, some of these names are scrawled in 
rather inaccessible places. The plaster walls of 
the vestibule of the cemetery of St Callixtus, one 
of the chief catacombs, are covered with grafftt of 
this class, 

Graffitt of much later centuries are of course 
numerous enough in Rome, as elsewhere. In one 
place there is a record of a Bishop of Pisa and his 
companions who visited the catacombs early in 
the fourteenth century. Another gives the names 
of three persons and the date 1321 a.p, It reads 
thus: ‘Gather together, O Christians in these 
caverns, to read the holy books, to sing hymns in 
honour of the saints and martyrs, who having died 
in the Lord, lie buried here ; to sing psalms for 
those who are now dying in the faith, There is 
light in this darkness, There is music in these 
tombs,’ In another, there are six German names, 
written in a Latinised form, with the figure of a 
cross and the date 1397 a.p. beneath. 

The reputed tomb of Cornelius contains inscrip- 
tions of ecclesiastical names, and titles of persons 
who went there to present sacred offerings. Else- 
where, one grafito records that Brother Lawrence 
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of Sicily came with twenty others to visit the 
holy place, January 17, 1451. Some Scotch pil- 
grims also record their visit in 1467. 

In conclusion, there can be no doubt that as 
archeological investigations progress in and around 
Rome, and as soon as the work of clearing out 
Pompeii is accomplished, which at the present rate 
of progress will require many years, we may then 
hope for additional graffiti, and possibly some of 
even far greater interest than any at present 
known. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER IX.—THE BAD NEWS. 


Bertraw’s lodgings or, more correctly, chambers, 
were in a big house in that row of big houses, 
Stark’s Place, Westminster, and were high up, 
small, and frugally furnished, but still palatial by 
contrast with the bleak attic he had left behind 
him in unforgotten Blackston. The accommoda- 
tion was such as was fit for educated gentlemen 
leading an active life, not for selfish Sybarites ; 
and there was as little of the Sybarite in Bertram 
Oakley as well might be. Even the grim porter— 
even the starched housekeeper, a sour-faced woman, 
whose name of Mrs Crabb seemed at first like a 
nickname not to be gravely pronounced, and who 
had seen the gradual deterioration of a good many 
young fellows who had come up to London ani- 
mated with the best intentions, and confident that 
the world was their oyster, which at their leisure 
they would open—even these unsympathetic func- 
tionaries of Cambridge Chambers, Stark’s Place, 
augured well for Bertram. 

*A good sort, that young chap,’ was all the 
porter said, as Bertram returned his gruff good- 
morrow and passed on, 

‘He ’ll do, I reckon—though the handsome ones 
mostly come to grief,’ remarked Mrs Crabb to a 
subordinate with a mop and pail; and indeed 
Bertram deserved the favourable verdict of his self- 
appointed censors, so single-minded was his desire 
to merit the good opinion of his patron. He 
worked hard, as hard as the doctor would let him 
work, His fine constitution, thanks to timely 
rest and judicious nursing, had enabled him to be 
up and active earlier than would have been the case 
with many ; and he was doing his best to prepare 
himself for the life that lay before him. The five 
weeks that intervened between his first visit to 
the offices of Groby, Sleather, and Studge, were by 
no means destined to be spent in idleness or in 
= to the show-places and sights of the metro- 
polis, 

Bertram had now books, plenty and well 
selected ; but books, valuable tools as they are in 
every line of life, are not all-sufficient. They need 
to be supplemented sometimes by that oral teach- 
ing that is older than pen and paper, and that 
‘ showing how to do it” which an adroit mechanic 
vaunts as superior to all the ‘telling how to do it’ 
in creation. And the London of to-day, like some 
other of our great cities, has facilities now to offer 
to the young and the inquisitive for which the pale 
student of Chatterton’s time, and of a much later 
epoch, might have sighed in vain. Cavendish and 
Priestley, Trevithick and Arkwright, never saw 
such a series of brilliant scientific experiments as 
the outlay of a few shillings brought before the 


eyes of Bertram Oakley ; while exhaustive lectures, 
museums and galleries rich in models, and libraries 
brimming over with information, stored his memory 
and braced his mind, while encroaching on his 
time. 

It was all that the lad could do to find leisure 
for a daily visit to his kind friends in Harley 
Street. They were as glad to see him and as 
interested in his prospects, as when, at Blackston, 
he had been a guest beneath their roof. Louisa 
Denham’s pale cheeks would acquire a tinge of 
colour as Bertram was brought to speak of what 
he had done, read, thought, and seen since last 
they met; and Rose had always a bright smile to 
greet him, There was, to the girls’ fancy, something 
strangely winning and chivalric in the unusual 
character of this orphan boy, a mere mill-worker 
but yesterday, a storm-tossed waif in childhood, 
who had yet the charm of manner which only an 
honest purpose united to a keen intelligence 
can confer. Every evening he came for a short 
time, and was always welcome. 

‘Good-night, my boy,’ the doctor would say at 
parting ; ‘and mind! no sitting up—no burning 
of the “midnight oil” our predecessors used to 
write about, and which often meant the lifeblood 
and marrow of the student, Lads, and lasses too, 
want sleep. At my time of life, it is a different 
affair, But Bertram, the period of probation is 
growing short now. On the twenty-ninth, remem- 
ber, you belong to Groby, Sleather, and Studge ; 
and I’m afraid these pleasant visits will cease, for 
they’ll send you to Timbuctoo, my boy, as likely 
as not, for your novitiate.’ 

It was all one to Bertram Oakley whether he 
was to be ordered off, on first joining, to win his 
spurs as C.E. by industrial expatriation to Tim- 
buctoo or elsewhere, or more soberly to learn the 
theoretical duties of his profession at a clerk’s 
desk. Perhaps on the whole, as became his years, 
he would have preferred the more adventurous 
portion. For science, whether pure or mingled 
with commercial motives, is potent enough now 
to send our young men where, six or seven cen- 
turies ago, no motive feebler than the Crusadin 
passion could have urged them to penetrate, ‘And 
Bertram had made acquaintance with two youths, 
slightly his seniors, who lodged in Cambridge 
Chambers, and were covenanted pupils of Groby, 
Sleather, and Studge. These two spoke of the 
illustrious firm much as the groaning Britons of 
Boadicea’s time might have discussed a Roman 
Pretor or Proconsul. 

‘They’re terrible Tartars!’ Davis would sa 
in confidence; while his comrade Brooks shoo 
his head in sincere assent. ‘But if they take a 
fancy to you, of course it’s all right then, There’s 
Henniker, only four months longer in the shop 
than Brooks and self, and he’s somewhere in the 
Bombay Presidency, drawing no end of rupees 
monthly, But there’s Thompson, chained to the 
desk, and working like a galley-slave, this year 
and a half past. Studge says he’s a fool. Studge 
is very sharp with us—very. But they’ll send 
you foreign, Oakley, never fear. They always do 
pick out the smartest fellows. Brooks and I must 
wait a bit longer, 

There is something almost touching in the 
honest candour and complete sincerity of self- 
abnegation which, to the credit of human nature, 
so many of our young men display, These two, 
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Messrs Brooks and Davis, were, according to social 
tradition, higher placed in the world than Bertram 
Oakley. They were young gentlemen. Their 
sisters, their cousins, their partners in a Christmas 
dance, were young ladies. Comfort, warmth, 
leisure, clean shirts, and a decent dinner, with 
other adjuncts of civilised life, all things for which 
a working man has to struggle, had been theirs 
without effort from their nursery days, And yet 
they were clear-sighted enough to perceive, and 
generous and manly enough to confess, that in 
meeting with Bertram they had met with their 
superior. The lighter metal acknowledged at 
the first contact that the heavier metal must be, 
and would be, preferred to it. Brooks was sure, 
and Davis was sure, that when the terrible Studge 
—who appeared to them in much the same light 
that Necessity or Fate a to the Greeks of 
heathen Hellas—should look into the fg room, 
hungering for brain and muscle to do the firm’s 
behests at some risk of sunstroke and jungle-fever, 
Oakley would be first favourite, vice Davis and 
Brooks and two or three more of equal preten- 
sions, passed over. And it is creditable to the 
lads that they liked Bertram all the better, with a 
curious sort of respectful liking, because they were 
a —_ that he would outstrip them in the race 
of life. 

One evening, when Bertram set out for his walk 
to Harley Street, the London fog, comparable to 
no known vapour short of the dense mists of New- 
foundland, was at its densest. Thick, heavy, 
and fuliginous, the weighty mantle hung around 
the house 36 and chimney-stacks, full of 
impossible lights and shades; here tawny as the 
Nemean lion’s horrent mane, there gray as cold 
North-country marble; and elsewhere of a mottled 
black and yellow, grimly fantastic, and fading off to 
oo pink or to lurid red across the river, where the 

ues of Lambeth furnaces yet threw a ruddy tinge 
upon the lowering horizon. The greasy pavement 
was slippery to the tread; there was a murky 
halo round the street lamps; at every corner and 
at every crossing might be heard hoarse cries of 
objurgation or warning, and there were private 
links and lanterns to supplement the gas of the 
Companies that illuminate London to their own 
satisfaction. Through this maze of blinding fog, of 
coarse glaring light, and of ugly sights and sounds, 
Bertram threaded his way as deftly as if he had 
been a born subject of the kingdom of Cockney, 
as old provincial nobles were wont to call their 
king’s cities of London and Westminster. 

hat phrenologists used to describe as the organ 
of Locality is very unevenly distributed among the 
sons and daughters of Adam. Some of us, dropped 
at random in a strange city, make out the right 
road with the unerring instinct of the homing 
pigeon, are never at fault about the points of the 
compass ; and in the course of an hour’s ramble 
construct a mental map of the town, its parallel 
streets, short-cuts, and central starting-points, 
neatly adjusted, and henceforth need no native to 
give counsel or guidance. Others, once away from 
the familiar surroundings, fall into a state of 
flurried bewilderment, flounder hopelessly among 
slimy lanes; and tortuous by-streets, and are 
ignominiously fetched back under convoy of a 
stray cab or sharp-witted street boy. Bertram 
belonged to the first category, not to the second. 
New as he was to London, he pushed on without 


blunder or doubt through the swaying crowd and 
the darkling air. Once in Harley Street, he became 
conscious of the fact that a good many idle people 
—it takes but a trifle in London to attract a mob 
—were gathered together near Dr Denham’s door. 
Before the door itself stood a brougham, its lamps 
burning yellow through the seething fog. A little 
way off stood a second brougham. Both of them 
were such as doctors use ; but neither was that of 
Dr Denham. The one before the door had indeed 
a gray horse in the shafts, The other was drawn 
by a pair of bays. When Bertram came up to the 
door, he found it, to his surprise, ajar. Inside the 
house might be heard hurried movements, the low 
hum of voices, and the sound of sobbing. Bertram 
stood hesitating. As he stood there, one of the 
women-servants who knew him, came to the door, 
her apron to her eyes. 

‘Is that you, Mr Bertram?’ she said. ‘Oh, it’s 
a dreadful business! My heart bleeds for the poor 
young ladies, Dr Denham has been upset in his 
carriage, and brought home stone-dead, not an 
hour ago !? 


CHAPTER X.—IN THE HOUSE OF DEATH. 


There is something merciful in the stunning 
shock which very direful tidings produce. The 
very hopelessness of the grief benumbs the nerves 
and blunts the agony. David is not the only one 
on whom the words, ‘The child is dead,’ have 
fallen with a lighter and less effect than that 
which the bystanders dreaded. And as with the 
child, so where the parent, the lover, the friend, 
lay on the treacherous brink of Death’s bitter 
waters. Somehow, a kind of relief sometimes 
succeeds to long and cruel care, to months of 
watching and weeks of hoping against hope. The 
worst is known now; and Fear is banished, 
though Regret may remain with us. But the 
blow, though somewhat mitigated, is still hard to 
bear; and so Bertram felt as, dizzy, half-blind, 
sick at heart, he found himself sitting on a chair 
in the dimly lighted dining-room, with two of the 
servants hovering about him, uttering, but in 
suppressed tones, exclamations of pity. 

ell me,’ said Bertram hoarsely—‘ tell me how 
he—how it happened ?’ 

The two women were ready enough to com- 
municate what they knew. ‘The origin of the 
mischief was the late purchase, the fiery young 
chestnut horse ; ‘which ought never to have been 
sold, nor yet harnessed for a gentleman like 
master,’ It is easy to be wise after the event, in 
other matters than horse-flesh. The hot-tempered 
and half-broken young animal had taken fright, 
had run away, the bit between his teeth, dashing, 
in his mad terror, the light carriage to splinters 
against a heavily laden van. The doctor had 
been taken up dead ; while Thomas, the coachman, 
with broken collar-bone and fractured arm and 
ribs, had been conveyed to the accident-ward of 
the nearest hospital. 

Twice Bertram patiently listened, though with 
but a dulled attention, to the sad story. It must 
be true; but he could hardly realise at first that 
the dreadful thing had indeed happened—that 
his best friend was gone, and that he should 
never hear the accents of that kindly voice again. 
To the lonely boy, who had never known a 
parent’s care, it seemed as though his own father 
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were dead ; just at the moment when the world, 
which had seemed to him but a hard stern place, 
had begun to appear in a softened light, and Hope 
wore for him her sunniest smile. He had learned 
to look upon his lost friend with such a sense of 
grateful affection, with so zealous a resolve to 
prove worthy of his confidence, that the heavy 
stroke of Fate seemed to beat down and crush all 
his half-formed aspirations for the future. He 
felt as though there were nothing for which to 
live, now that the kind hand that had been 
stretched out to lift him from the dust was passive 
and for ever cold. And Bertram sat half-stupe- 
fied, and, as it were, sadly acquiescent in the blight 
that had fallen on his dearest hopes. 

‘Poor young things—up-stairs there!’ The 
words were commonplace words of honest but 
somewhat shallow sympathy, and they were 
uttered by one of the two women-servants from 
whose lips Bertram had learned the sad_ tidings 
of his benefactor’s death. The women had left 
him to himself and his silent grief, and went their 
way, after the manner of their tribe, peering, 
peeping, listening, at the foot of the staircase for 
the doctors to come down. The doctors could do 
nothing. Asculapius would have been useless 
there. But still they were doctors, and as such, 
to uneducated minds the Oracles of Destiny, even 
when their function was but to note and record 
with accuracy the immediate cause of death. 

‘Poor young things—up-stairs there!’ The 
words acted on Eertram’s sensitive nature as the 
spur, in some moment of need and danger, acts on 
a gallant horse that puts out all its strength and 
speed in answer to the touch. ‘ Poor young things 
—up-stairs there!’—and he had forgotten their 

ater grief, their mightier loss, under the selfish 

urden of his own sorrow! He knew how the 
good man snatched away had loved these two, his 
children. A hundred little speeches of the doctor’s 
concerning his girls, dear Louisa, darling Rose, 
came crowding upon Bertram’s memory. And he 
had forgotten them! What must be their anguish, 
motherless and alone, with no warning before the 
sharp stab fell upon each guileless loving heart, 
and the fond father, whose every effort had been 
for them, their wise and gentle guardian, was gone 
for ever! How had he himself felt it, he who 
was a stranger in blood, a stranger, wholly, but 
some few weeks or months ! It was painful 
to him to think of their woe; but timidly, bash- 
fully, he ventured to question the servants as they 
flitted to and fro, concerning it. Bertram got 
scanty information for his pains, The women 
were good-natured, and full of ay veg 4 for a 
pleasant-spoken master; but they had not depth 
enough of heart to gauge the suffering of others, 
Miss Rose, they said, ‘took on,’ sobbing wildly 
from the first; but Miss Louisa, with the tears 
streaming, do what she would, had been steady, 
quiet, helpful, comforting her young sister as no 
one else could do, giving orders, doing her best 
to bear on her own shoulders the cruel weight 
that had fallen upon both. Then the two surgeons 
who had been up-stairs for so long, came down 
one by one, and Bertram spoke to each. The first 
was a taciturn man, grim of look and morose in 
manner, and replied coldly and shortly ; but the 
second paused a moment, at the sight of Bertram’s 
grief, to say: ‘He died, poor man, without any 
pain—of that you may be sure. And the daughters, 


though their sorrow is bitter to bear, put their 
trust in God, poor girls) and—— There, there! 
my young friend, you must try to bear it bravely 
too. A sad thing, I know. And he was gone. 

But Bertram lingered long, in the vague ho 
that he might see Miss Denham—that he might 
be useful somehow—that he might do something, 
he knew not what, to alleviate, in never so slight 
a degree, the misery of those to whose fostering 
care he owed so much. But it grew late, and 
later still. The noises in the street had died out; 
and within the house there were few sounds save 
the rustling and whispering on the upper stairs, 
and now and then the soft closing of a door. 

‘It’s of no use, Mr Bertram,’ said the more 
sympathetic of the two housemaids, at last divin- 
ing his motive for thus lingering. ‘Miss Louisa 
she can’t leave her sister, not one minute, And 
I daren’t so much as tell her you’re here. You'll 
see neither of them, poor young ladies, to-night.’ 

So Bertram went. He scarcely knew how he 
got home to his chambers in Westminster, in the 
midst of the clinging fog and the sullen, never- 
ending noises of the great streets of a great city, 
when by some cause the fretting tide of traffic is 
delayed. But he did get home, and never had 
Cambridge Chambers seemed so cheerless—never 
had the prospect before him seemed so blank as 
on that sad night, Yet, as at last he sank into a 
feverish sleep, it was with a firm though vague 
resolve to be early up and doing on the morrow. 


FEATHERED FRIENDS AT SEA, 
BY CAPTAIN PARKER SNOW. 


In the month of July 1853, I was on board a small 
vessel that was owned and commanded by myself. 
We were about two hundred miles off the east 
coast of Australia, and bound northward among 
the Polynesian Islands, But for two weeks we 
had encountered such tempestuous weather, and 
had received so much damage, that the little craft 
was now but a mere wreck upon the water. Her 
decks had been swept 7 heavy seas, washing 
everything overboard. ot only had the boat 
been carried away, but all the bulwarks, so that 
we were without protection of any kind, until, 
at great risk, ridge-ropes were run along in the 
best manner we could, Adding to our trouble, 
we had sprung a leak ; and despite all efforts in 
pumping, the water gained so much, that it began 
to appear above our cabin floor every roll the 
vessel gave. It was the Antarctic winter; and 
besides having my all embarked in the venture 
I was making, my wife also was with me. She 
was, however, a good sailor, and bore up bravely, 
My small crew had likewise behaved manfully, 
until on this especial day, or rather evening, 
symptoms of discontent began to appear, As 
for myself, I had been nearly the whole time 
on deck, and was now covered with sores from the 
chafing of wet garments, though I had changed 
my attire several times. Good waterproofs were 
of no avail when it was almost literally standing 
in the ocean most of the time, 

No wonder that I was both physically and 
mentally prostrated, as on this particular evening, 
before sunset, I looked around, almost against hope, 
for any signs of a change. True, a change had 
occurred, as many might have thought greatly for 
the better; but to my eye it was deceitful, The 
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wind had too suddenly fallen to a calm, and as I 
reclined against the companion-hatch aft, the green 
sickly looking sky boded us no good. Consequently, 
I still kept the vessel under small storm canvas, 
indeed only enough set to try and ease the fearful 
rolling that was occasioned by the mountainous 
seas tumbling about us, Truly, it was a terrible, 
though otherwise a grand sight. We were only 
sixteen tons register and thirty-four fect long, no 
larger than a war pinnace ; yet, for the duty I was 
on, suitable enough, could we have reached the 
islands, And now before me, amidst these giant 
waves, lay the little craft, floundering about like 
a human being suddenly struck with some terrible 
blow and deprived of reason. There tgo lay the 
destruction of all my hopes, and the loss of all 
I possessed in the world, should my fears prove 
true as to the coming night. I had made some 
storm calculations, and though keeping the result 
to myself, felt convinced we had drifted into the 
treacherous calm centre of a cyclone. Three 
months afterwards, when I got to Sydney and 
compared observations with official registers, my 
calculations were found correct. 

Added to other prognostications was the ominous 
sign of sea-birds narrowing their circles of flight 
around us, These at length came so near that one 
was caught by my wife’s hand as she sat on the 
deck with a rope around her, and life-buoy attached, 
in case the ship broke up. This bird had, to our 
surprise, a small piece of yellow ribbon tied round 
its neck ; but on examination, I could find no writ- 
ing or indication of its being sent off, as is occa- 
sionally done, by others — as badly situated 
as ourselves, We concluded, therefore, that as 
it appeared different from ordinary sea-birds, it 
had been blown from the land. Accordingly, I 
marked the ribbon with our name, stating we were 
not expecting to survive another night, gave the 
bird a good feed, which it partook of after the 
first few moments; and when, a little later, a 
breeze sprung up which blew on to the shore, we 
released it, and watched its flight to the westward. 
Two hours afterwards, the hurricane again burst 
upon us, and, as I had calculated, from the exactly 
opposite quarter whence it had previously come. 
Ho e now all but left us. Leaving one man on 
deck, fastened to the pump, and relieved every 
hour by all of us, even my wife also, in turn, and 
lashing the helm alee, we kept below, awaiting 
our fate. Suitable prayers were read; and then 
each man sought to lie on the cabin floor as best 
he could, water, as I have said, being all about 
even there, 

My wife had gone to her berth and lain down, 
still with the life-buoy loosely attached to her. I 
was seated on a chest by her side, and in open 
view of the men. We had all shaken hands, and 
now expected each moment to be our last, as seas 
rolled over us, and the leak gained, though the 
pump was bravely kept going. Now, I must state 
that my wife had a very fine canary hanging over 
the head of her sleeping-berth. The bird had 
come with us a few years before from America, 
and had already made two or three voyages in 
our company ; and all of us considered the little 
creature as the ship’s pet. Indeed, previously at 
Melbourne, when we had camped in ‘ Canvastown’ 
—so well described in Dickens’s Household Words, 
1853—scores of persons used to come out on Sun- 
days to have a look at the sweet songster that 


reminded them of the far-off home; and I was 
offered on several occasions up to ten pounds for 
it. Its loud and enlivening notes could be heard 
all over the camping-ground. So, as it charmed 
us and many of our own race, in like manner 
did it afterwards delight and surprise numbers 
of the wild Australian aborigines when we were 
thrown for weeks among them, as also, still later, 
the uncivilised natives of Tierra del Fuego. On 
the wera occasion, this bird was, as I have 
said, hanging over my wife’s head, and, doubtless 
from long use to a ship’s motion, was fast asleep, 
as, with my wife’s hand in mine, I drowsily 
watched her lying in a sort of dreamy stupor. 

One hour, two hours, three hours passed away, 
unrelieved by anything approaching life, except 
the change of one of us to the pump, the keeping 
of which going, was our only faintest hope. How 
the vessel rolled and jumped and tossed about! 
How the seas came lashing over her! And how 
terrible our condition was, may be conceived! 
But a strange death-like calmness—the resignation 
of despair—had now come over all of us. Person- 
ally, I determined to abide by hope, and a confid- 
ing trust in the All-wise, though often mysterious 
One, Who would do as seemeth Him best; and 
now that I am very old, 1 can confidently say I 
was never more calm and ready for whatever 
might happen than then. I had endeavoured to 
do my duty ; my conscience was clear ; my brave 
wife was by my side; my men had listened man- 
fully to the few words I had uttered in prayer 
and mutual farewell ; and I had now reclined my 
head, dozing at intervals as best I could. Suddenly 
somewhat before midnight, the canary burst out 
into splendid song. My wife aroused, turned to 
me, and in a semi-unconscious state, said: ‘Hark! 
hark! The angels are speaking to us! Hear 
them! hear them!’ Then becoming more con- 
scious, though still mentally wandering, she added: 
‘Up! up! we shall be saved, saved! The angels 
are telling us so.’ 

I roused myself again. The tired-out men were 
yet asleep amidst all the noise of creaking timbers 
and the splash of water about them, for sailors 
will sleep sound through the greatest accustomed 
noises, though awakening instantly when these 
cease. So I stepped cautiously over their forms, 
and crept on deck. It was still fearful. I could 
not stand erect, but had to crawl along, holding 
by whatever my hands could find yet secure 
amidships, till I reached the man at the pump. 
Him I relieved, casting his lashings off and putting 
them round myself; then bidding him crawl 
below, making sure to secure well the stout tar- 
paulin which covered the small opening that 
admitted one at a time to the cabin. And there I 
stood, working hard at the pump for dear life, and 
thoughts rushing through my brain the remem- 
brance of which now seem to conjure up only a 
something so weird and maniacal, accompanied as 
it were by a sort of defiance of all the wild elements 
of destruction, that I fancy myself looking at a 
picture instead of a ye reality. 

As I was then, as I now can see myself on that 
night, so let others picture me. At that pump, 
alone on the deck of a mere wreck, only the lower- 
mast standing, with a reefed storm-staysail to stead 
her, though the sail often flapped when we fell, 
literally fell, into the hollow of a sea, to rise again 
suddenly and meet the full blast, which came like 
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thunderbolts upon the stout little bit of canvas 
displayed ; the rushing and tumbling about of the 
tiny craft ; the night, black as jet—there I stood 
alone! Many similar have I seen since that night, 
but never one that more impressed me with the 
consciousness of what was a death by foundering 
at sea, 

Soon I detected symptoms of a break in the 
gale; and when my turn came to be relieved, I 
was able to go below and give assurances of hope, 
even as my barometer indicated. The burst of 
the storm had ceased; and three days afterwards 
we made the land, got our wrecked craft into 
a shelter, and were saved ! 

Our little canary went other voyages with us, 
until, after being our companion for several years, 
it died quietly here at home. 

Birds at sea, whether wild in the air or tame on 
board, are of far more value to man than too 
many care to think. For myself, apart from all 
feeling against unnecessarily destroying anything 
that has God’s life in it, I have ever arrested mere 
wanton sport at sea. If, however, for any useful- 
ness, the case is different. But the mere killing 
for killing’s sake, or from thoughtless or reckless 
whim, is to me distasteful, The pleasure of 
watching birds at sea, whether in the air or skim- 
ming the ocean wave’s crest, is to many minds very 
keen. And there is something more too to be 
considered. Mariners can often tell their way by 
these birds, especially when nearing a coast. I 
well remember how I used to watch for them on 
approaching certain coasts, such as parts of Pata- 
gonia, too low to be seen at the ordinary distance. 
Once, when coming from Monte Video, with a mail 

_ and important government despatches on board 
for the Falkland Islands, I was able to run on 
my course in safety owing to a particular bird 
having joined company with us, On the occasion 
I refer to, we were approaching the land in thick 
misty weather with a strong fair breeze, It had 
been clouded over for a day or two, so that my 
solar observations were somewhat doubtful. I 
was anxious, for it was drawing towards even- 
ing, and I wished to get in to Port Stanley 
with the mail that night. It was, however, 
so thick that we could not see a mile ahead. 
Presently, a shrill noise was heard, a flapping 
of wings made us look round and above; and 
soon we saw what we called the ‘pilot’ bird, I 
knew my distance now, for these birds never fly 
beyond so many miles from land. Therefore, we 
cautiously ran on till I caught a glimpse of a bluff 
cape, then steered more easterly, till after dark, 
with a clearer night, I sighted Cape Pembroke 
Light, and knowing the passages well, worked my 
vessel up Port-William, then shot through the 
‘Narrows,’ and anchored in Port Stanley nearly 
opposite Government House, about one o’clock in 
the morning. Next day, I was thanked by His 
Excellency the Governor—himself a high naval 
officer—for the quick trip made,’and the despatches, 
besides long-wished-for private correspondence, we 
had brought. But to this day, I thank God’s 
feathered pilots, who had then and often shown 
ine the way. 

On another occasion, years before that, indeed 
in April 1836, I was in a vessel homeward-bound 
from Australia. It was a delightful calm after- 
noon, and we were in sight of Cape Horn, when a 


beautiful white bird flew off to us, and settled on 


our spars and rigging. After resting awhile, it 
sped away again towards the distant shore. At 
that time I had a messmate who had joined us at 
Sydney. Who or what he was, except that he 
hailed from the United States, I never knew. He 
suddenly left us at Pernambuco, where we had 
put in for water, when he and I one day were sent 
on shore with a boat and crew to get supplies. He 
was highly educated, and rarely gifted, and com- 
osed with equal ease verse as well as prose. Some 
ines relating to this bird, I here append. It may 
interest some one, and will serve to give an idea 
of what pleasure a land-bird sometimes gives to 
voyagers at sea, 


TO A LAND-BIRD OFF CAPE HORN, APRIL 2, 1836. 


Pretty Bird! the sight of thee 

Brings pleasure o’er the lonely sea. 

Thou hast flown from the dull bleak shore, 

To welcome us, our dangers o’er. 

From thy billow-girdled nest 

On thy wings that rarely rest, 

Floating on the southern gale, 

Thou hast sought the distant sail, 

And seemed to know thy presence gave 

Visions of hope upon the wave. 

If, as Pythagoreans tell, 

The soul released is doomed to dwell 

In form of bird or beast or fish, 

Almighty power! my earnest wish 

Is, that I may have wings to fly, 

And be a bird beneath the sky, 

With instinct just enough to shun 

The fatal aim of fowler’s gun, 

Or tempting bait with hook to lure 

Me from the air, where poised secure, 

Amazed, I hear the mirth and noise 

Of sailors ’midst their boist’rous joys. 

Or view them toast the sparkling glass 

To wife at home, or fav’rite lass : 

Or in the mid-watch, long and dark, 

List to a tale of the Phantom Bark, 

Whose yards were braced, whose sails were 
furled 

By ghosts of tars of other world! 

Then leave the weary crew to rest, 

And bare to the western breeze my breast ; 

Spread my pinions to the wind, 

And leave the less’ning ship behind. 

So bring bright beams of hope again, 

To other wanderers o'er the main ; 

And bless the Power whose Mighty Will 

Released me from all human ill; 

And kindly destined me to be 

A Bird upon the wide blue Sea! 


JOHN HARLEY’S MARRIAGE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS,—CHAPTER II, 


IMMEDIATELY after I had left Mrs Van Dusen’s, 
the rest of the company had also departed, with 
the exception of one or two bosom-friends of 
Susette’s, who intended remaining with her till 
the newly married ng started in the evening, 
Harley was then in the room alone with Mrs Van 
Dusen, and turning over the contents of a desk 
which he had forgotten in his hurry in leaving 
the ship, and which I had sent on shore after him, 
he took out a miniature of his father, taken some 
twenty-five years before. This he handed to Mrs 
Van Dusen, saying: ‘There is my father at the 
age of twenty.’ 

‘Why, this is a likeness of Charles Smith, not 
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of your father! Where did you get it?’ exclaimed 
Mrs Van Dusen excitedly. 

‘I got it from my father himself. He was 
Charles Smith when it was painted; but some 
three or four years afterwards, he unexpectedly 
inherited a large estate, and with it took the 
name of Harley. But how strange all this is! 
Did you know him, that you recognise the minia- 
ture?’ 

‘Oh, do not ask me,’ cried Mrs Van Dusen with 
much agitation ; ‘I can hardly bear the thought 
of it. But speak—speak truly. Have you always 
been called John Harley ?’ 

‘No. Till I was nearly ten years old, I was 
called Johnny Harrison.’ . 

‘Fasten the door! Call nobody. Water, water !’ 
“es Mrs Van Dusen in a hoarse whisper as she 

ropped on to the sofa close to which she was 
standing. In a few minutes she burst into sobs ; 
and as he was pressing the tumbler of water to 
her lips, she clasped him round the neck, crying: 
‘My boy, my boy! My son, my son !’ 

‘Yes; dear mother, your son now; and I hope 
to be a loving one. But why does the fact of 
your having known my father, excite you so 
terribly ?’ replied Harley gently, as he returned 
her caress. 

‘My son—my own son, I tell you! And I 
am indeed and truly your mother. Your father’s 
father wrote to me that you had died when six 
months old; and some months before that, that 
your father—my husband—had died in India of 
sunstroke.—O wicked, wicked thus to deceive me, 
as he must also have deceived your father.’ 

It was Harley now, according to the poor 
fellow’s piteous narrative, that was the most 
overcome. He stood over his mother in speechless 
amazement, while the horror of his position gradu- 
ally unfolded itself to him, 

At this moment Susette came to the door; and 
finding it bolted, knocked and called him by 
name. Harley could not speak. But now Mrs 
Jan Dusen showed for a time the stronger nerve 
of the two. Controlling her feelings wonderfully, 
she rose, went to the door and calmly said: ‘John 
and I, dear, have some business to arrange con- 
nected with your marriage. Leave us an hour or 
two, for we have much to do.—Now, do go when I 
ask you, for our time is but short.’ 

Answered, but far from satisfied, the young 
bride went reluctantly from the door; and Mrs 
Van Dusen returned to the sofa, and asked Harley 
to give an account of his early youth. 

e told her that his first recollection was when, 
about five years old, he was at the seaside with 
a lady, a Mrs Jones, with whom he remained 
till put to a boarding-school. She was very kind 
to him, and loved him exceedingly, and often 
spoke to him of her own little boy, who was dead, 
and would appear vexed that he did not remember 
him, which he could not say he did. At seven 
years of age he was sent to a day-school ; and two 
years later, a gentleman who had often come to 
see him, took him away, and put him to another 
school, at the same time telling him that he was 
his father, and that his proper name was John 
Smith Harley. 

Further explanations between Mrs Van Dusen 
and Harley only served to confirm the astoundin 
intelligence, that he was her son, whom she h 
hitherto believed to have died in infancy, Harley 


had also been informed that his mother had died 
while he was quite young. 

‘And your father—my husband,’ asked Mrs Van 
Dusen, ‘is he still alive if 

Harley answered in the affirmative. 

‘Oh, what a wretched woman I an,’ she cried ; 
‘to have my first husband living, and yet to have 
been the wife, and now the widow, of another!’ 

Her distress of mind was truly painful to wit- 
ness, and in the sight of it Harley almost forgot 
his own bewildering position. How at once to 
separate from Susette, was now the momentous 
question, 

‘She must be told grating, and I will go to 
her now,’ said Mrs Van Dusen, as she rose and 
tremblingly went towards the door. 

But the generous heart of Harley refused to 
subject her to so sudden a trial. In an instant 
he decided how to act. Gently drawing her back 
to the sofa, and kissing her tenderly, he, by a 
strong effort, spoke quietly and calmly: ‘Dear 
mother, I must not—cannot be the means of 
causing you the further trial of communicating 
these circumstances to Susette. It would only 
add, and I think needlessly, to the bitterness of 
our inevitable parting. The knowledge of the 
unfortunate events of your early life would only 
be a source of sad reflection, which we can surely 
for the present spare her ; and after she has some- 
what recovered from the shock of our separation, 
you can communicate them to her in your own 
way. I will now write a letter to her, telling 
her that sudden and unforeseen news of great 
importance compels me to leave for Singapore, in 
the Albert Allen, immediately—that I cannot bear 
the trial of a parting scene, but that I will write 
to her as soon as I arrive there. Though she will 
suffer much, yet I think she will do so less this, way 
than any other. Trying to save both her and you 
as much as possible, will perhaps extenuate the 
deception put upon her,’ 

Harley having persuaded Mrs Van Dusen to 
consent to his plan, and having written the letter 
to be delivered to Susette soon after his departure, 
took an affectionate leave of his unhappy mother, 
and left the house unseen. 

The explanations which had passed between Mrs 
Van Dusen and Harley were these. Mr Charles 
Smith, his grandfather, had by a wealthy marriage 
been enabled to move in a much higher sphere in 
society than that in which he had been born; and 
like many others similarly situated, formed the 
most extravagant ideas as to the future of his son 
Charles, named after him, and of his twin-sister 
Ellen. For the first of these he got a commission 
in a ‘crack’ regiment; and on the final return 
of his daughter ion school, he engaged for her 
a companion, Miss Harrison, a sweet amiable 
girl, and an orphan. Between Charles and her, a 
warm attachment was soon formed, which ripened 
into love. Charles persuaded her, on some pre- 
tence, to visit London for a short time, where she 
stayed with her old schoolmistress, During this |} 
time, the banns of marriage were published in the 
two churches of the respective on they stayed 
in, after which they were united. 

When Charles’s father came to learn what had 
taken place, he gave way to the most violent 
passion, and vowed that the woman who had thus 
entrapped his son would never be allowed to bear 


his name. He went up to London, and compelled 
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Charles to exchange at once into a cavalry regiment 
serving in India. The youth pled to be allowed to 
take his wife with him, or to remain at home, But 
his father was inexorable ; and Charles being under 
age, and entirely dependent upon his father for 
support, was unable to resist the mandate. 

hus, after but a few weeks of married life, they 
were torn from each other; and the most Charles 
could obtain from his unrelenting parent was a 
promise that his wife—or Miss Harrison, as his 
iather chose still to call her—should be well cared 
for. To do him justice, Mr Smith faithfully per- 
formed this, but it was after exacting a promise 
from the poor girl that she should never make 
known the marriage with his son. She was indeed 
well provided for ; and a son, who was afterwards 
born to her, was taken from the mother and given 
in charge of Mrs Jones, the widow of a curate lately 
deceased, and in poor circumstances, and who had 
been left with an infant of her own; Mr Smith 
paying liberally for her care of the boy. 

After the young mother’s recovery, she obtained, 
through Mr Smith’s influence, indirectly applied, a 
situation as a governess in Amsterdam. She had 
received several letters from Charles, in which he 
told her that, as soon as he was of age, he would 
come home and make their marriage public; and 
he had also written to his father to the same effect. 
Determined, however, to break off the connection, 
Mr Smith, as soon as he obtained the situation for 
the poor young wife in Amsterdam, wrote to his 
son that she had died of typhoid fever ; and at the 
same time he wrote to her, that his son had died 
in India very suddenly. ‘This she fully believed, 
but came to England once to see her child, Fear- 
ful that, if this visit were frequently repeated, 
she would find out the deception he had practised 
as to his son’s death, Mr Smith further again 
deceived her by sending her intelligence of the 
death of the child itself a few months later! All 
connection between them was thus terminated ; 
and some years later, in entire ignorance or sus- 
picion of the deception that had been practised 
upon her, she married Captain Van Dusen, the 
commander of a Dutch East Indiaman. 

When Charles Harley, in India, received the 
false intelligence of his wife’s death, he wrote to 
his father egging him to see that everything 
possible should be done for the child’s health and 
welfare ; and this Mr Smith faithfully did. 

On his father’s death, two years after, Charles 
sold his commission, and came home from India; 
when, succeeding to large estates from his maternal 
grand-uncle, he assumed the name of Harley. 
Thereupon he formally acknowledged John as his 
son; and as off Mrs Jones, put the lad to 
school, and after he came of age, settled on him a 
most liberal allowance, 


It was very fortunate that we had an unusually 
quick passage to Singapore, for the next morning 
after sailing from Batavia, on going into the cabin 
where Harley was, I found him in a raging fever 
and quite delirious. I did the best I could to allay 
his sufferings ; but up to our arrival at Singapore 
he remained in the same state, and was carried 
on shore to the hotel, where the best medical 
assistance was procured. It was more than a 
fortnight before he was considered out of danger, 
though still terribly prostrated by weakness, Of 
course, he had been unable to write to Susette as 


he had purposed, and was still incapable of doing 
so; but he requested me to pen a few lines to 
Mrs Van Dusen, intimating that he had been very 
ill, and though now recovering, was too weak to 
write, This I did; and two days more passed, 
the symptoms continuing favourable. 

Then came a letter by a steamer from Batavia, 
from Mrs Van Dusen, full of anxiety, our arrival 
at Singapore having been reported there, With 
it came some English letters, which had gone to 
Batavia from Singapore, and were now returned 
by Mrs Van Dusen. One of these, I could not 
help observing, was a somewhat bulky packet, 
edged with black. I did not, however, choose to 
notice the circumstance when I handed Harley the 
letters, but left him for a while to read them. I 
lounged about for some time on the veranda, 
until a Chinese waiter came to say that Mr 
Harley wanted me immediately, As I entered his 
room, I saw that he had raised himself up in the 
bed. His face was flushed, and he was clearly in 
a state of great excitement. ‘Joy and sorrow, 
Ingram,’ he cried; ‘joy and sorrow; I scarcely 
know whether I should laugh or weep. Here, 
take this letter, and read for yourself;’ and he 
fell back on the pillow with the packet I had 
before observed, grasped in his hand. 

I took it from him, and was just commencing to 
examine it, when he again stopped me. ‘ Does not 
the government steamer sail to-day for Batavia ?’ 

‘Yes ; at twelve o'clock,’ said 1; ‘and it is now 
past eleven,’ 

‘Go off, and get some money, and take passage to 
Batavia. Take the letter—read it—and give it to 
Mrs Van Dusen. Come back with the steamer, 
or I shall go mad with expectation.’ 

I feared his delirium was returning. 

He guessed my thoughts, ‘I’m all right, 
Ingram, he said. ‘I shall soon be well. The 
letter will explain all. But be off, or you shall 
miss the steamer.’ 

I saw it was much past eleven, shook him by the 
hand, and with a ‘God bless you!’ left the room 
abruptly, for I saw that that was the best course. 

In half an hour I was on board, just as the 
paddles commenced to revolve; and then I sat 
down to read the letter which till then I had not 
had time to look at. 

It was a letter from the family solicitor at home, 
announcing in the first place the death of Harley’s 
father, which had occurred somewhat shine: 
and of which more particulars were to be sent by 
the following mail. In the meantime, the writer 
stated that he hastened, in accordance with a pro- 
mise which he had made to the dying man, to send 
Harley the sealed packet inclosed, which was to be 
opened by him only. I turned to the packet, now 
unsealed, and read its contents, It was dated more 
than a year before this time. I will give the part 
of it which had so excited Harley. 


‘Poor Mrs Jones is dead ; and on her deathbed 
she sent for me, and made a confession of a most 
singular kind ; to me a most distressing revelation. 
You are not my son, as I have so long fondly sup- 
posed, You are Mrs Jones’s son. To me, this is 
a great sorrow ; for though I love you, dear John, 
the same as ever, still the fact remains that I, who 
was so proud of my bors am childless, Mrs Jones’s 
confession is this, father allowed her one 
hundred pounds a year for taking charge of my son. 
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When I heard of my father’s death, I wrote to her 
from India, that as the boy was growing older, I 
would make it one hundred and fifty pounds, 
Soon after this, she went with her own child 
and mine to Broadstairs for a week or two. There 
both children were taken ill with scarlet fever. 
My boy died—you lived. As she sat looking at 
him after he was laid out, she remembered that 
with him her income died too; for what little 
money she had at her husband’s death was all gone. 
Then the idea of giving out that her own child 
had died, occurred to her. She was a stranger 
there, where none knew her. At this moment the 
landlady looked in, and asked her the full name 
of the child, saying kindly, that her husband 
would get the certificate of death from the surgeon, 
and call with it at the Registrar’s office, which 
would save her trouble. On the impulse of the 
moment, she replied: “John William Jones.” 
The landlady wrote it down; and when she had 
gone, Mrs Jones would have given worlds to 
recall her words. But she had committed herself 
to the false representation, and it was too late. 

‘The child was buried; and then the fear of 
discovery preventing her from returning home, 
she determined to go and settle in some place 
where she was entirely unknown. She had pre- 
viously lived in Cheshire ; and choosing a distant 
oo, she removed to Hastings, writing to her 
riends that I had made her residence there a con- 
dition of her retaining charge of my child. There 
was a certain similarity both in feature and in 
complexion between my boy and you, which 
favoured the deception. I had never seen either 
of you; and after a year or two, if any of her 
acquaintances—whom in the meantime she would 
avoid—should see you, there would be but little 
chance of their discovering the difference. 

‘My dear John, notwithstanding what has 
happened, I feel that you are still mine—my son 
in all but the name; and to enable you to keep 
your surname legally, I have executed a deed 
making you a gift of the Perton estate, on con- 
dition that you retain the name of Harley. 

‘IT have been aware of this changed relationship 
for a few months; and as I could not bear the 
thought of severing the ties that had so long bound 
us together as father and son, I came to the resolu- 
tion—a weak one, perhaps, but yet such as you 


r will readily pardon—to keep this secret from you 


till after my death, which 1 knew, from the state 
of my health, could not be far distant, and would 
probably be sudden. When you receive this, 
therefore, it will be after I am gone, and when you 
can only think of me, I hope, as one who, if not 
your father after the flesh, has been a father to you 
in spirit, in act, and in affection. 
Cuares S, Harter.’ 


I read the letter with strange feelings, in which 
I scarcely knew whether surprise or pleasure was 
predominant. I could also now understand John’s 
agitation; for if he had thus lost one who had 
been to him as a father, he had been at the same 
time delivered from a sorrow which would have 
been lifelong in its effects both on him and the 
woman he loved. 

On my arrival at Batavia, I hastened to Mrs Van 
Dusen’s, and asked to see her alone. She was, as 
the reader may imagine, = overcome at my 
unexpected intelligence. found that she had 


confessed the whole circumstances to her daughter, 
‘My conscience told me it was the right course 
to pursue, though dear John meant kindly; but 
I could not be contented while deceiving my 
child.’ 

In a day or two, the steamer was to return to 
Singapore ; and brief as the time for preparation 
was, both Susette and Mrs Van Dusen accompanied 
mein her, With their care and nursing, Harley 
soon recovered health and strength; and then, after 
again going to Batavia to settle Mrs Van Dusen’s 
alfairs, previous to her bidding a final farewell to 
Java, they all three sailed for England. 


ANECDOTES OF SIGN-PAINTING 
ARTISTS. 


WueEN Opie was asked how he acquired his 
village reputation, he replied: ‘I ha’ painted 
Duke William for the signs, and stars and such- 
like for the boys’ kites,’ Greater painters than the 
Cornish boy, in tin mines bred, have plied their 
pencils upon traders’ boards; Correggio’s Mule 
and Muleteer in the Stafford Gallery once served 
as a tavern sign; and the Basle Museum boasts 
the possession of two pictures painted by Holbein 
at the age of fourteen, which once did duty over 
a schoolmaster’s door. 

It is not easy to imagine Sir Joshua Reynolds 
condescending to furnish a tavern-keeper with a 
sign; but we can fancy Hogarth doing such a thing 
once ina way. Inside the oddly named Mischief 
in Oxford Street, hard by Soho Square, may be 
seen the painted representation of a man carrying 
a woman, a parrot, and a monkey. This, the old 
sign of the house, is said to be Hogarth’s handi- 
work, specified to be so in the lease of the house, 
Hogarth’s or no, this, in all likelihood, was the 
picture copied, in the early part of the present 
century, by Wilson, a Birmingham portrait- 
painter, for the landlord of an inn in that town 
known as The Man Loaded with Mischief; a 
sign answering its end of drawing the public so 
effectually, that the magistrates ordered it to be 
removed ; and upon its owner bluntly refusing, 
threatened him with divers pains and penalties— 
which he escaped by selling the too attractive 
work of art to a local connoisseur, and altering the 
name of his house to The Stag’s Head. 

Catton, one of the original members of the 
Royal Academy, and Wale, its first Professor of 
Perspective, worked occasionally for the London 
innkeepers ; the most notable of their perform- 
ances being a whole length of Shakspeare, about 
five feet high, executed by Wale for a publican 
dwelling at the north-west corner of Little Russell 
Street, Drury Lane—in front of whose house the 
counterfeit presentment of the bard courted popu- 
lar admiration until the passing of an Act of 
Parliament, soon after George III.’s accession, 
for the removal of signs and other street obstruc- 
tions. It was then taken down and sold for a 
trifling sum to a broker, who exhibited it at his 
shop door for several years, until it succumbed 
to the exposure, 

Richard Wilson, ‘by Britain left in poverty to 
pine, who bartered away his Ceyx and Alcyone 
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for a pot of beer and the remains of a Stilton 
cheese, gave a new name to a Welsh village by 
painting a sign for its little inn. A traveller in 
orth Wales, on approaching Llanverris, inquired 
its name of a countryman, and was surprised at 
his answering, ‘ Loggerheads ;’ by which singular 
appellation he found the village was best known, 
owing to the popularity of the sign painted by 
Wilson for its alehouse, exhibiting the heads of 
two very jovial fellows grinning at the spectator as 
he read the legend : ‘ We three, loggerheads be.’ 

Norwich once rejoiced in a very spirited repre- 
sentation of the fleetest of dogs, painted by Cooper 
—‘the eminent animal painter of the Eastern 
Counties ’—as a sign for The Greyhound Inn in 
Surrey Street. After the death of the artist, this 
was removed, in order to be exhibited with his less 
publicly known works, and disappeared altogether 
upon the name of the inn being changed ; but its 
memory was preserved by a copy set up by the 

roprietor of another Greyhound. The elder 
ome, who commenced life as a house-painter, 
painted a sign for The Sawyers in the same city, 
which, after doing duty for some years, was taken 
down by the owner of the house, Peter Finch, 
Esq., and carefully preserved by him until his 
death in 1859, when his personalty was dis- 
persed, and Crome’s signboard removed to parts 
unknown. 

Says a correspondent of Notes and Queries: ‘ At 
that part of the Great North Road between 
Stilton and Wansford, called Kate’s Cabin, with 
Chesterton on the one hand, and Alwalton on the 
other, stood a well-known public-house called 
The Dryden's Head, where dwelt his honoured 
kinsman, John Dryden, Esq. of Chesterton, in the 
county of Huntingdon ; and the poet’s head was 

ainted by no less an artist than Sir William 

eechey. Sir William was at that time a journey- 
man house-painter, and was employed on the 
decoration of Alwalton Hall, a very fanciful 
erection, now demolished.’ 

Probably George Morland painted more tavern- 
-_ than any other artist of note. He who 
delighted in the companionship of hostlers, pot- 
boys, pugilists and horse-jockeys, was not likely 
to think it derogatory to his dignity to oblige the 
dealers in the fiquor he loved so well and so 
unwisely. When things were so flourishing with 
Morland that he was the proud owner of eight 
saddle-horses, he stabled them at The White Lion, 


- Paddington ; and that the place might be worthy 


of an artist’s stud, he painted the sign of the inn 
with his own hand; an honour conferred for other 
reasons upon The Plough, at Kensal Green. 

One day, Morland and Williams the engraver, 
tramping Londonwards from Deal, halted outside 
a small wayside alehouse. They were tired, 
hungry, and thirsty; but their empty pockets 
forbade the hope of obtaining rest and refreshment 
by ordinary means. Morland wistfully contem- 
plated the house until the landlord appeared at 
the door; then he exclaimed : ‘Upon my life, I 
scarcely knew it ; but it must be The Black Bull!’ 
‘To be sure it is, master ; can’t you see the sign ?’ 
said the landlord. ‘Ay, the board is there,’ 
answered Morland ; ‘but the Black Bull is gone. 
Come, I’ll paint you a new one for a crown.’ 
After thinking it over for a minute or two, the 
innkeeper closed with the offer ; and set a dinner 
and drink before the wayfarers, to which they 


did immediate justice. Then Morland asked his 
host to ride to Canterbury for paint and a good 
brush. Half-fearing his guests might depart in 
his absence, the landlord executed the behest in 
double-quick time, and the artist set to work; but 
by the time the Black Bull was fairly finished, the 
reckoning had risen to ten shillings, and, unwil- 
lingly enough, the sign-restorers were permitted 
to go with a promise to pay the balance at the 
first opportunity. On reaching town, Morland 
made for The Hole-in-the-Wall, Fleet Street, where 
he told of his adventure on the road. A gentle- 
man present was much interested in the narration; 
and after hearing it to the end, took horse then 
and there, and riding into Kent, bought the black 
bull of the astonished boniface for ten guineas. 
Writing to the editor of The Somerset House 
Gazette in 1824, J. B. P. tells how, walking from 
Laleham to Chertsey Bridge, he took shelter from 
a passing shower in a small public-house at the 
foot of the bridge. Seating himself in the little 
nem, his attention was caught by a ‘Cricket 
atch’ painted in a style familiar to him; and 
examining it a little closer, he recognised the hand 
of Morland. His curiosity was excited, and he 
questioned the landlord. From him he learned 
that, forty-five years before, the house was known 
as The Walnut Inn; that a famous painter lodged 
there for some time, and painted the papered walls 
of one of the rooms all over with landscapes, which 
had long since been destroyed by the damp; that 
he painted the sign too, which pleased the land- 
lord so much by drawing cricketers to his house, 
that he altered the name of the inn to The 
Cricketers, Asked if he would sell the picture, 
host Try vowed he could not think of it; he 
always took it with him to Egham Races, Staines 
Races, cricket-matches and such-like. ‘Should 
you have an offer of ten guineas for it, how then, 
my friend?’ queried his strange customer. ‘Ah! 
well,’ said he, rubbing his hands, ‘it should go, 
with all my heart!’ It did go, and its purchaser 
thus describes his bargain: ‘The painting, about 
a yard in length, and of a proportionate height, is 
done on canvas, strained upon something like an 
old shutter, which has two staples at the back, 
suited to hook for its occasional suspension on the 
booth front in the host’s erratic business at fairs 
and races. The scene I found to be a portrait 
of the neighbouring cricket-green called Laleham 
Borough, and contains thirteen cricketers in full 
lay, dressed in white, one arbiter in red and one 
in blue, besides four spectators, seated two by two 
on chairs. The picture is greatly cracked in the 
reticulated way of paint when much exposed to 
the sun; but the colours are pure, and the land- 
scape in a very pleasing tone, and in perfect 
harmony. The figures are done as if with the 
greatest ease; and the mechanism of Morland’s 
pencil and his process of painting is clearly 
obvious in its decided touches, and in the grada- 
tions of the white particularly, It cannot be sup- 
posed that this freak of the pencil is a work of 
high art; yet it certainly contains proof of Mor- 
land’s extraordinary talent, and it should seem 
that he even took some pains with it, for there 
are marks of his having painted out and recom- 
posed at least one figure. 
John Julius Ibbetson, one of Morland’s boon- 
companions, found his way to Ambleside, and 
thence to the pretty village of Troutbeck, where he 
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took up his quarters at an inn ry by Thomas 
Burkett, who supplied a roasted hare, a trout, 
pastry, good ale, and healthful homespun sheets 
for the modest sum of eighteen-pence. The artist 
stayed so long that he ran up a score, upon the slate 
under the clock, of twenty-five pounds ; yet neither 
host nor hostess was desirous of getting rid of 
him; he brought custom to the house, and would 
doubtless pay some day. Ibbetson proposed to 

aint them a sign; whether in gratitude or in 
fiqnidation of his debt, is uncertain. Be that as 
it may, the sign was painted; and was swinging in 
front of the inn some sixty years ago, when an 
appreciative visitor set down in his note-book : 
‘Two heads, very well painted—the one a slender, 
pale-faced, rather genteel subject; the dther a 
jolly, ruby-faced, farmer-looking wight ; beneath 
which was the following, contributed by the joint- 
stock company of wit of the village of Troutbeck : 


Thou mortal man, that liv’st by bread, 
What makes thy face to look so red ?— 
Thou silly fop, that looks so pale, 

*Tis red with Tommy Burkett’s ale.’ 


When the Burketts retired from business, they 
carried Ibbetson’s sign away with them. Probably, 
the disappearance of Harlow’s _ of Queen 
Caroline, painted by him for The Queen’s Head, 
New Inn Lane, Epsom, is to be accounted for in 
the same way. 

When David Cox painted a sign for The Royal 
Oak Inn at Bettws-y-Coed, out of friendship for 
the then proprietor, he little imagined the value 
that would one day be put upon his work, and 
never dreamed it would figure in a court of law. 
The sign or picture was painted in 1847, retouched 
two years later, and restored in 1851. After being 
exposed to all weathers for nearly twenty years, 
it was taken down, covered with glass, and hung 
in the principal hail of the hotel. By-and-by 
came bad times for The Royal Oak; and things 
gradually became worse, until the landlady was 
compelled to have recourse to the process known as 
‘liquidation.’ Somebody offered a thousand pounds 
for Cox’s painting, and then the Bangor District 
Court of Bankruptcy was called upon to decide 
whether it was a picture that might be sold for 
the behoof of the creditors; or whether, as was 
maintained on behalf of the freeholder, Lady 
Willoughby D’Eresby, the signboard was merely 
a signboard, passing to the freeholder as part of 
the inheritance. The court came to the conclusion 
that the painting was a signboard ; that the fact of 
it having been removed from its proper place to 
the inside of the house, could not affect its legal 
status, and that therefore it belonged to the owner 
of the inn, as part and parcel of it. This decision 
was challenged; and the case re-argued before 
Sir J. Bacon, who, in delivering judgment, said 
that David Cox made Mr Roberts a present of a 
picture of the Royal Oak, which the latter fastened 
over his old signboard, it being clearly his own 
property to do as he liked with. In 1866 the 
picture was taken down, and fastened up inside 
the hotel, where it became an object of interest 
to the visitors. The picture did not become a 
fixture because of the fastening by which it was 
secured, and belonged to Roberts as much as did 
the coat on his back; he might either have sold 
it or pawned it. Trade signs were emblems of 
the particular business carried on, nothing more ; 


and he was of opinion that this particular sign- 
board was never a fixture with which the landlord 
had anything to do; consequently, the order of 
the county court judge, giving the signboard to 
the Baroness Willoughby D’Eresby, as the free- 
holder of the hotel, must be reversed. 

Vernet and Gérard, in the days when their 
hearts and purses were equally light, went for an 
outing to Montmorency. After enjoying them- 
selves to their utmost capacity that way, the 
thoughtless pair dined at the Hétel du Cheval 
Blanc, and having no money wherewith to pay 
the bill, proposed to square the account by deco- 
rating each side of the hétel signboard with a 
white horse ; Vernet taking one side, and Gérard 
the other. There being no prospect of any other 
settlement, the landlord accepted the offer; and 
acknowledged afterwards that he had never been 
so well paid for a dinner. 

Rarely indeed have two such artists worked 
together on a signboard. We only know of one 
other instance. At Wargrave-on-Thames, a short 
distance from Henley, may still be seen a faded 
tavern-sign, ascribed to Leslie and Watts, on one 
side of which St George is fighting his scaly foe ; 
while on the other, he has descended from his 
saddle to refresh himself with a draught of 
Wargrave ale. England’s patron saint is fortunate 
in his delineators, Twenty-eight years ago, his 
combat with the dragon was limned by Mr Millais, 
for the adornment of Vidler’s Inn, at Hayes, Kent; 
the painter, while staying there, having noted 
that the weather-worn sign was little better than 
a bare board, every trace of the design it once 
bore having disappeared, 


A CHAPTER IN REAL LIFE 
STORY OF A MAD DOG. 


A sumMER seldom passes that the cry of ‘Mad 
dog!’ is not heard in some direction or another ; 
and many and stringent are the police regulations 
put in force to guard against the perils of hydro- 
phobia, More than one unhappy dog, innocent of 
anything except fright or thirst, panic at being 
hunted, or having lost his way or his master, has 
fallen a victim to mistaken zeal. One day during 
last summer, a pedler woman walking = the 
road observed a dog belonging to the neighbour- 
hood trotting calmly before her. She knew who 
was his owner and also that the animal was not 
far from home. A grassy bank was beside the 
footpath, and in this bank was a wasps’ nest. The 
dog in passing it must have disturbed the insects, 
which flew out upon him, clustering round his 
head, and stinging him about the ears, eyes and 
nostrils. The poor animal, frightened and in pain, 
sprang forward, rushing on with wild contortions 
of agony. A policeman coming up at the moment, 
saw him fly past, his tongue hanging out, his eyes 

rotruded. ‘Mad dog!’ he cried, and the poor 

ast was shot dead before the screaming woman, 
running breathlessly to the rescue, could explain 
what she had seen, 

‘And a sore pity it was,’ she said, ‘As honest 
and faithful and as handsome a dog as ever stepped 
before its own tail. Not so mad, pares as 
the man that was in such a hurry to shoot him.’ 

Of all the changes which modern and more 


enlightened times have brought about, there is a 
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none happier than that affecting the treatment of 
sufferers attacked with hydrophobia, The writer 
of this is old enough to remember bygone trage- 
dies connected with those victims, that make one 
shudder. There was no hope for the unfortunates. 
Death was the doom; and at the first symptoms, 
the hapless human victims were ruthlessly de- 
stroyed ; suffocation between feather-beds the usual 
mode! An occurrence in humble Irish life, re- 
membered still in the — where it took place, 
and for the truth of which many can vouch, will 
illustrate painfully the above. The narrative will 
be best given in the words of one of the family 
present at the time. 


Myself was in the house when it all happened, 
being first-cousin to Mrs Ryan, the mistress, A 
comfortable farm it was, and she well to do; with 
cows and other stock in plenty, and good land. 
Ryan had been dead some years, and she managed 
it all; a clever, brisk, stirring woman. She’d be 
up and out in her dairy at three o’clock in the 
summer mornings, to get the butter off the churn 
in the cool of the day; and then away with her 
across the fields to visit the cattle and oversee the 
labourers at their work. Many a smart young 
fellow would have been proud to help her, and 
right glad to step into Ryan’s shoes if he was let. 
For she was pleasant to look at; as comely as she 
was industrious ; tidy and trim, and wonderful at 
making and laying by money. But though she had 
a gay word for them all, and was blithe and cheery 
as the day, they soon found that coming courting 
to the winsome young widow was only wasting 
their time. She wouldn’t listen to man or mortal. 
Her whole heart and life were bound up in her 
one child—a lovely boy. It was easy to see by 
the look that would come into her face, and the 
light and the love in her eyes as they followed 
him wherever he went, that she hadn’t a thought 
to give to any besides. He was the entire world to 
her, Every and she could make or save was 
for him; and late and early she worked to keep 
all things about the farm in the best order against 
he was old enough to take it up. 

A fine handsome child he was; merry as a bird, 
full of spirits and fun, He doted on his mother, 
and maybe she wasn’t proud of him! Every one 
loved him, even the dumb animals, he was so 
good-natured and kindly—joyous and bright like 
sunshine in the house. There’s something in the 
young and their ways that the heart warms to, 
natural. 

As time wore on, young Ryan grew to be handy 
and helpful about the place, and knowledgable 
concerning farm business, He was rising sixteen 
years old, a good scholar, and a fine well-grown 
active lad, when there came a wonderful hot 
summer, and rumours were rife about mad dogs 
seen going through the country, and of the terrible 
mischief they did, Cows were bitten, and pigs ; 
Christians were attacked, and a neighbouring 
farmer lost two valuable horses, that went mad 
after being bitten, and had to be destroyed. People 
were everywhere in dread and on the watch, 

One morning just after the hay was gathered in 
and safe, herself and the boy were together in the 
yard, working away as busy as bees. They were 
seldom asunder now; for he had done with school- 
ing, and they always kept one another company 
just like a pair of comrades, There was only 


nineteen years’ difference between the ages of the 
two. Talking merrily they were over their work, 
and laughing—he was full of his jokes—when a 
man came tearing into the yard, crying out that a 
mad dog was in the place, and was making straight 
for the field the cows were in, Quick as lightning 
the boy caught up a pitchfork and away with him 
like a shot to the field. His mother flew after 
him, shrieking out to him to stop, and shouting to 
the men to follow. But he was as light of foot 
and nimble as the deer; and before ever a one 
could overtake him, he had come up with the dog. 
The great animal faced savagely round upon the 
lad when he made at him with the pitchfork, and 
bit and tore with fury, But the brave boy 
grappled with him, and had him pinned to the 
ground by the time the men came up and gave 
the finishing stroke. 

‘Now, mother dear,’ he cried in glee, ‘the cows 
are safe! Another minute and the brute would 
have been into them !’ 

But the poor mother wasn’t heeding the cows, 
when her darling son, for whom she’d have given 
all she was worth in the wide world, was there 
before her eyes all bloody and covered with foam 
from the beast’s mouth, She washed and bathed 
the bites, the boy laughing at her the while, and 
saying they were nothing. And nothing there 
was for a time. But what all dreaded and were 
looking out for in trembling, came at last. He 
knew it himself, the poor fellow! It was pitiful 
to see how he strove and fought manful against it; 
and forced himself to drink, when even the sight 
of water or any liquid was unbearable. He’d try 
and try to swallow, though it strangled him. No 
use! he couldn’t get down a drop; and the con- 
vulsions were dreadful, At length he grew violent, 
and went raving mad altogether; and hand and 


foot they had to tie him, to prevent his doing- 


himself or others a mischief, 

The doctor came; but what could he do? He 
was a good-natured man, and gave many a six- 
pence and shilling to those he knew needed 
nourishment more than drugs; but no one thought 
much of his physicking. People said he had but 
the one medicine, and that he gave it to all alike, 
no matter what ailed them. Not that there was 
any harm in that, for it stands to reason that what 
would do good to one Christian couldn’t be bad 
for another. When any of the quality were sick, 
they sent right away off to the city for the grand 
doctor there ; but our parish man was good enough 
for the poor. 

Anyhow, not all the doctors in creation could be 
of any use to the dear young master. There was 
but the one thing for him—his doom was sealed. 
And now the question was, how it was to be done. 
Three ways were spoken of. To smother him 
between two feather-beds; or else carry him down 
to the river and drown him; or to open a vein 
and let him bleed away to death, The mother 
wouldn’t hear of the smothering. When it was 
proposed to her, you’d think she’d go out of her 
senses, Indeed, for the matter of that, it was 
much the same whatever plan was talked of ; they 
couldn’t drag consent out of her to any of them. 
God help her! ’twas a cruel strait to be in. At 
long last and after much debate, it was settled 
that a vein should be opened; and when it was 
done, the poor fellow—laid upon a bed of straw 
in an outhouse in the yard—was left to die! 
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Oh, but that was the day of woe! The misery 
of it, and the despair of the distracted mother, if 
I was talking till doomsday I couldn’t describe. 
Her neighbours and cousins and the lad’s uncles 
flocked in, and were all gathered round her in the 
best parlour, striving to comfort her. They made 
strong tea, in hopes to get her to swallow some, 
They tried to raise her heart, telling her of the 
grand funeral he’d have—hundreds and hundreds 
coming to it from far and near—the handsomest 
coffin money could buy, real oak, with brass orna- 
ments; and such a wake as was never seen in 
the county before; no expense spared! But you 
might as well talk to the dead in the clay, She 
didn’t hear a word, but sat there without tear or 
moan—only her mouth working with the agony 
within—just a froze-up, stony image of Despair! 
And you’d hardly know her, she was so changed. 
The Tright smooth comely face all drawn and 
wrinkled like an old crone’s, and ghastly pale. 
Sure it was no wonder, when all she loved upon 
earth was dripping out his young life within a 
stone’s-throw of her. 

When they saw it was of no use, they let the 
poor woman alone. A gloomy silence fell upon 
the sorrowful company as they sat there waiting— 
waiting for the end. The minutes seemed like 
hours. There was no stir except when now and 
then some one would whisper under his breath 
about the dying boy; how pleasant he was, and 
gay ! how generous and open-handed he’d been. 

But no matter how sorrowful the house, or what 
woe and misery are within the walls, the business 
of life outside must go on. So when milking-time 
came, Kitty M‘Cabe the dairy-woman—though the 
heart in her body was breaking—slipped out to call 
the milk-girls and see to the cows. Coming back 
through the yard when the milking was done, she 
had to pass by the outhouse where they had laid 
the boy; and for the life of her, she couldn’t 
help stopping to try and listen how it was with 
him, and whether he was in heaven yet. There 
was no sound. Strict orders had been given that 
no one was to go in; but the door was not locked, 
and she thought she’d just give it a small shove 
and take one look. It was an old crazy door, 
contrairy and ill-fitting; and at the first push, it 
gave a great skreek and made so sharp a noise that 
she was frightened and tried to pull it back again, 
The sight too of the blood trickling upon the floor 
made her giddy and sick. 

‘Is that you, Kitty M‘Cabe?’ came in a weak 
faint whisper from the far end. 

Her heart leaped up at the voice she never thought 
to hear again. ‘Ay is it, my life! my darlin’! jewel 
o’*the world!’ and she pushed in, never heeding 
the orders against it, or the trouble and disgrace 
she was bringing on herself. 

‘O Kitty, I’m lost with the thirst! 
any milk 

‘To be sure I have, darlint—lashins!’ and she 
ran and filled a jugful. He drained it every drop, 
and then he called for more. 

‘I’m better now, but weak as water. Untie me, 
Kitty, and I’ll try to sit up. Don’t be afraid. 
Some more milk now; it is doing me good.’ 

He struggled up, and leaned the poor white face 
against her shoulder while she put the jug to his 
lips. They were pale as a corpse’s; as if every 
drop of his blood had run out. The milk seemed 
to revive him. She thought he’d never stop drink- 


Have you 


ing. After a while he said: ‘Go now, Kitty, and 
tell my mother I’m well—quite well. . Something 
has cured me. Or stop! try and go myself if 
I’m able. She won’t be frightened, will she, 
and think it’s my ghost ?’ 

‘Heart’s darlin’ !—’tis clean wild with the joy 
she’ll be! But stay jewel, till I’ve bound me 
handkerchief tight over against the cruel cut, 
There now, masther dear,’ 

‘Reach me over that big stick in the corner, 
and I’ll lean down upon you, Kitty, and make 
shift somehow to creep along;’ and supported 
by the woman, he began with feeble footsteps to 
totter across the yard. 

Roused by a cry from one of the company, his 
mother looked up, and caught sight of the boy 
helped past the window. Staggering blindly in, 
he fell into her outstretched arms; and as they 
closed convulsively round his half-fainting form, 
and she held him folded to her breast—fast locked 
and strained to her—all who were present and 
looked on knew that she would never part him 
more, 

And she never did, From that day out, si 
or symptom of the madness never appe 3 
though he was long in recovering his strength, 
and had to be nursed and tended like an infant. 
He had, you see, bled such a power, that it was 
the world’s work to bring him to. When the 
doctor fixed up the cut, he was a’most gone. A 
minute more, and ’twould have been too late. 
The doctor said that all the poison of the on 
bite had flowed away out of him with the blo 
but what did he know? Anyhow, there wasn’t 
a healthier or a handsomer or a finer man than 
himself in the whole barony when he came to 
his full age; over six feet in his stocking vamps, 
and Mavekcbodiand in proportion, But it was 
remarked by every one that his mother was never 
the same after that terrible day when he was 
laid in the outhouse to die. 


COLOGNE CATHEDRAL 


THE year 1880 will long remain a memorable one 
in the annals of that ancient city which rises 
crescent-wise on the left bank of the Rhine. In 
the autumn of that year, King and Kaiser, Princes 
and Prelates met to celebrate with pomp and 
pageantry the completion of the most magnificent 
specimen of Gothic architecture in Germany, the 
Cathedral Church of Cologne. After an interval 
of six hundred years, the original design of the 
nameless architect stands perfected in stone. No 
incomplete fragment now mars its beautiful 
proportions. The lofty choir built by Gerard 
de Riel, the delicate beauty of its double aisles, 
the lancet arches and forest of tall pillars, are 
now complete. 

At that distant period, six centuries from our 
time, when Cologne ranked as a city of the first 
importance, Frederick Barbarossa presented to 
it the far-famed relics of the three Wise 
Kings, which were brought to Milan from the 
East by the Italians of the First Crusade, and 
which had been rescued when the Lombard 
capital was levelled with the dust. The Arch- 
bishop Conrad of Hochsteden and the Municipal 
Council of Cologne determined to erect a shrine 
for this precious treasure which should surpass in 
grandeur every sacred edifice in Europe. Thus 
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it was at the period of the city’s greatest pro- 

rity, amid the splendid pageantry of medieval 
times, that the stones brought from the Drachenfels 
were first laid for this great Minster of St Peter, 
which, like those of Strasburg and Mayence, 
belonged to the black-robed order of St Augustine, 
During all the stormy vicissitudes of later times, 
in that age of war, corruption, and misery which 
marked the close of the fourteenth century, the 
half-built tower and crumbling walls of the church 
still followed the fortunes of the state. Aban- 
doned, all but wrecked, the Cathedral for three 
hundred years was typical of those dark days 
which overshadowed the Fatherland. Now, how- 
ever, their destinies are fulfilled together; and 
this stately edifice remains not only a monument 
of ancient art, but a type of German unity. 
Reaching above the town to a height of five hun- 
dred feet, the twin towers, high-crowned with the 
lace-like fabric of their spires, look over the red- 
tiled roofs to that nile river, which, rising 
amongst the gorges and glaciers of the Grisons, 
washes with its rapid waters the fortified walls 
of Cologne. 

So far back as the fourth century Cologne was 
the seat of a bishopric; and in 800—the same 
year in which Charlemagne was crowned Emperor 
in Rome—it was raised by him to the dignity 
of an archbishopric. Indeed, the town is full 
of old-world memories, Tradition says that 
the same site was occupied by a handful of 
rude settlers of the tribe of Ubii, before the 
colonists who followed the Imperial Eagles 
established themselves on the banks of the 
Rhine. At that epoch, the city which gave 
birth to the mother of Nero, was called by 
her Colonia Agrippina. It saw the expulsion 
of the Roman legions; and when Attila—that 
terrible ‘Scourge of God’—swept with his host 
like a devastating flood over the civilised coun- 
tries of Europe, the tide of Hunnish invasion 
rolled up to the very gates of the city. The banks 
of the river were crowded with those savage 
heroes, who, hardened and indifferent to any 
extremity of cold and privation, never sought the 
shelter of houses. It was only after nineteen 
years of ravage and slaughter, that the remnant 
of this vast barbarian horde fled away across 
the plains to the Carpathian Mountains, leaving 
behind them, in some unknown resting-place, the 
body of their wild Turanian chief, who fell, slain 
by a woman’s hand. 

All kinds of legends and superstitions seem to 
have taken root under the shadow of the ancient 
fane. Amongst the quaint old German records, 
is the mythical history of the ‘great design,’ 


“We are told that the Archbishop offered an 


almost unlimited reward for the plan of a Cathe- 
dral that should be worthy of the great 
treasure, a fitting shrine for the Kings, A year 
was given in which the architects, amongst whom 
were many from the large towns of Europe, 
were to complete their designs, An architect of 
Cologne determined to make his name famous for 
all time. He was haunted by a vision of a grand 
and beautiful Cathedral, vaulted and crowded with 
columns, perfect in style and ornament; but he 
laboured for many weary months in vain to give 
some visible form to this wondrous dream, At 
last, in disappointment and despair, he fled to 
the Siebengebirge, where, after wandering for 


many hours in a fearful storm, he found him- 
self near a majestic oak; and at that moment, 
amid the most appalling thunder, which seemed 
to shake the earth, a flash of lightning blazed 
upon the tree ; and from beneath it came a figure 
clad in scarlet mantle and slouching hat, who 
saluted him with the title of Dom-architect. 
Approaching nearer, the stranger said: ‘I know 
well the cause of your despair. Accept my condi- 
tions, and the dream shall be realised ;’ then 
unfolding a roll of parchment, on which was 
drawn the perfect plan of the visionary Cathedral 
in all its elaborate detail, he repeated: ‘Sign my 


conditions with your blood; the scroll is yours, || 


and your name shall live for ever.’ 

Wild with terror, and with desire for fame, the 
man signed away his soul, and thus became 
possessed of the wondrous plan, which was hailed 


with astonishment and delight by the authorities | 


of Cologne. They féted and caressed the fortunate 
architect, and inscribed his name on a tablet 
which was inserted in the walls of the Church, 
But as time went on he became a prey to nameless 
melancholy ; and at last, unable to support the 
misery that oppressed his soul, he fled for comfort 
to a hermit who dwelt in the Eifel Mountains. -| 
This holy man promised him absolution, after 
prayer and penance ; and conjured him to lead a 
penitential life, in order to save his soul. At last, 
the architect died; and on that night—so the 
legend runs—amidst thunder and lightning, the 
brazen tablet was torn from the unfinished tower. 

Though the name of the inspired genius who 
designed Cologne Cathedral has been lost to the 
world, his mighty work now remains the wonder 
and admiration of all beholders. 


BLIGHTED. 


Tur Maiden, smiling in a dream of bliss, 
Said : ‘Gladsome days are coming ; I shall be 
His best beloved—for his farewell kiss 
Spoke of a future full of love for me.’ 
But ere the year was past, her hopes were flown ; 
She mourned alone ! 


The Linnet, twittering on the winter thorn, 
Said : ‘When the Spring comes, all my song shall 
thrill 
The silent woods—and blossoms shall be born, 
And gladness all my little life shall fill.’ 
But ere sweet Spring-blooms o’er the earth were shed, 
The Bird was dead ! 


The Floweret, pining for the Summer heat, 
Said: ‘When the Sun comes, he will shine on me; 
And o’er my fragrant cup, with flying feet, 
Shall pass the butterfly and humming bee.’ 
But long ere Summer came with heat and light, 
Fell the frost’s blight! 


O mournful Maiden, and poor blighted Flower, 
And little Bird that pined for sunny Spring, 
Why were ye born in home, or wood, or bower ? 
Why thus was checked your harmless blossoming ? 
Why are dear Hopes all o’er this sad earth chilled? 
And unfulfilled ? 
J. H. 
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